The story of how a Welsh town continues its 
700-year-old medieval tradition today 

Laugharne, in Carmarthenshire, has chosen its latest portreeve - a tradition 
dating back to 1290 for more than 700 years, and one which distinguishes it 
from most other towns in the UK. 



The Corporation, which dates back to the 1290s, will hold a special Big Court, where John 
Bradshaw has been installed as Portreeve 

Laugharne. in Carmarthenshire, is among the last surviving medieval corporations in the UK, dating 
back to 1290 when it was granted the status by Royal Charter. 


On Monday - the first after Michaelmas - the town's new portreeve was sworn in, signifying the 
town's loyalty to tradition. 

Civil suits and land disputes 

The medieval institution, administered by a portreeve and his court of aldermen and burgesses, still 
deals with civil suits and land disputes, but at one time would have administered criminal justice for 
the town. 

"It really is quite difficult to explain," said John Bradshaw, who was sworn in as portreeve on 
Monday night, just as his father had been some 40 years ago. 

"The business of the court is conducted by a grand jury under the chairmanship of the foremen. 
Having done two years as foremen he becomes the next portreeve. The retiring portreeve will 
appoint a new foreman." It means John will now preside over all hearings, having served what he 
described as an "apprenticeship" for two years. 








Read more: High Court quashes plan for wind turbine opposite Dylan Thomas' boathouse in 
Laugharne 



The Boat House, Laugharne 

Saxon history and thriving port 


The term portreeve is derived from the Saxon word for market town 'Port' and 'Gerefa' meaning 
official. Dating back to 820 AD, the office is the only one now held by Act of Parliament although the 
office still exists in another eight towns in England. 

The chief duty of a Saxon portreeve was to represent the King in legal transactions and he was often 
the only person who could read and write, especially when all legal documents were in Latin. 
"Obviously the business of Laugharne has changed hugely over the centuries/' Mr Bradshaw said. 
"Laugharne used to be thriving port, much of what we do is now ceremonial, but nevertheless there 
is still business to be done. We do own quite a lot of land in and around Laugharne and until very 
recently we owned a lot of property." 



Laugharne Castle 










Registered charity 

The corporation holds a court meeting every two weeks. Originally the local magistrates' body, it 
now acts as a registered charity. 

"The aims of our charity are to further the good of the people of Laugharne and particularly to 
prosper health, education and welfare," he added. "We contribute to lots of local causes." 

The male-only establishment, which is shrouded in tradition, has seen only small changes to its 
protocol over the centuries, with a female vicar Christine Brown becoming a chaplain to the court 
last year, signifying a very slow nod to change. 

"Officially the portreeve is elected for six months at a time, but now it has become convention that 
you do it for two years. Some people have held office on more than one occasion, my father for 
example. This is why this is incredibly special for me, and a huge honour," said Mr Bradshaw. 

"He was portreeve first in 1961, but later in 1970 as well." 



500 burgesses 

At Monday's ceremony the names of around 500 burgesses were called out by the recorder, and 
some of those present would have been selected to the jury. 

The burgesses of the township qualify for the privilege by being over 21 by inheritance, by 
apprenticeship or by living in Laugharne for three years. 

"The old jury have a ballot and one of their number will pull out a marked card with a 'J' on it," aid 
Mr Bradshaw. 

"That man will have to stand up and select a new jury from the burgesses before him." 

"Also selected are two common attorneys, who collect money and rent. Also from the jury, by ballot 
four 'C's will be drawn and from that four constables will be selected. 

"These constables have a truncheon, and while their roles are mostly ceremonial now, they are still 
responsible for making sure fields are locked and opened when necessary. We let cattle into certain 
times of year for grazing. These activities are still keenly watched. The grazing we allow is quite 
strictly controlled." 






Medieval farming system 

The corporation owns several fields, and 76 most senior burgesses who live in Laugharne have a 
share of land, which they keep life. 

"I have a piece of land which is rented out, which when I die, will be handed down to the next 
burgess on the list," said Mr Bradshaw. 

"I suppose this started off as a pension for the burgesses. Many would have worked it themselves, 
others would have rented it out." 

The Laugharne open-field medieval farming system is one of only two still in use today in Britain. 
Other customs associated with the corporation include the Common Walk - also known as 'beating 
the bounds' - which occurs on Whit Monday every three years. 

"The idea is that the able-bodied among the local population trek 20 miles around the boundaries of 
the corporation lands," said Mr Bradshaw. 

Ceremonial traditions 

Historically, at significant historical landmarks a victim would be selected to name the place. If they 
could not answer, they were hoisted upside down and ceremonially beaten three times on the rear, 
before being told the placename. 

"What fascinates me is the history of the portreeves. There are Skeels there for example," said Mr 
Bradshaw, who, with a local story telling history group tells the tale of Napoleonic era soldier called 
Thomas Skeel who lived in Laugharne. 

"Thomas served on the jury many times but his relatives were also portreeves. Records go back to 
1568, when John Dunn was the first to be recorded." 



Laugharne, once a bustling sea port 


Carried around the town hall 

As part of the swearing-in process the new portreeve is draped in a gold chain of cockles and hoisted 
aloft on a wooden chair, which is then ceremoniously carried three times around the town hall. 

Then, in true Dylan Thomas style, it's off to the pub - where the new portreeve is obliged to buy 
every burgess a pint. 

Next Sunday the portreeve holds a civic Breakfast followed by a procession from the Town Hall to a 
service of Divine Worship at St Martin's Church, to commemorate and ask a Blessing on the 
corporation, followed by more secular celebrations in the local pubs. 

"Dylan Thomas was invited to go to this event in October 1953," said Mr Bradshaw. 

"But wrote to the portreeve that due to the fact that he had to travel to the US regrettably he 
couldn't make it. It was the last letter he ever he wrote ." 

https://www.walesonline.co.uk/news/wales-news/dylan-thomas-script-letter-penned-7166622 





